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Sex Standards in America 


| Pees before the Kinsey report brought its dis- 
turbing news about the sexual habits of Ameri- 
can males, we knew that every third marriage in 
America now ended in a divorce court. We knew, 
in other words, that the traditional family, as we 
have known it through the whole history of Chris- 
tendom, is gravely imperiled. The Kinsey report 
may enlighten us on some of the reasons for the 
disintegration of the family, for it reveals that a 
majority of American males are promiscuous not 
merely before marriage but after marriage. It also 
discloses that various types of sexual perversion are 
much more widespread than even the most realistic 
observers had supposed. It suggests in other words 
that sexual habits in this nation are approaching the 
license which characterized Roman civilization in 
the period of its decay. 

Disturbing as is this knowledge, it is not quite 
as distressing as the viewpoint from which the Kin- 
sey report is written and from which it is appre- 
ciated or criticized in the press. The report assumes 
that the modern revolt against sexual disciplines is 
primarily due to the inadequacy of the standards 
established by the “Judeo-Christian” tradition, and 
that more adequate standards will be achieved by 
defining “normal” behavior through a statistical 
study of actual behavior. The first proposition is 
not altogether wrong. Neither Catholicism nor 
Protestantism have ever completely realized the 
ideal of relating sexual life sacramentally to the 
whole of personality and to the whole of a loyal 
community of persons in the family partnership. 
Catholicism insists that sexual relations, even in the 
family, except for purposes of procreation, are 
wrong. And the Puritan heritage has contained a 
morbid and prurient attitude toward sex which is 
undoubtedly partly responsible for the inability of 
modern man to bring his sex life into a sane and 
healthy relationship to the whole of his life. 

But the second proposition of the Kinsey report 
proves how much more grievously modern secular- 
ism errs in dealing with these issues. If the Chris- 
tian faith has failed to bring the tumultuous stuff 
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of the sexual life under adequate discipline or sub- 
limation, the philosophy behind the Kinsey report 
proposes to solve the problem, simply by ignoring 
all deeper aspects of human existence. Sexual drives 
are analyzed as if they were merely biological im- 
pulses and “sexual objects” are discussed as if “im- 
pulses” had to find their “objects” without the over- 
arching of personality in each case. The sexual rela- 
tion as one aspect of a loyal relation of persons to 
each other, as sublimated by that loyalty and held 
in its proper place by the whole range of a person’s 
creative life, is not considered. It is assumed that 
the so-called conventions by which a Christian so- 
ciety has sought to discipline the sexual life of man 
are mere arbitrary conventions and that there is 
nothing normative in them. 


Even more dangerous is the assumption that new 
norms can be created by a statistical study of the 
actual sex practices of the day. Here we have the 
modern sociological approach to the problem of 
norms reduced to its final absurdity. A learned doc- 
tor, reviewing the Kinsey report asks the relevant 
question, whether the fact that most people have 
colds in the winter establishes the cold as “norma- 
tive.” 


The report suggests that many who labor under 
an uneasy conscience because of their involvement 
in various forms of perversion would have their 
conscience eased if they only knew how much more 
widespread these perversions are, than they had 
supposed. One reviewer of the report believes that 
wives will be more willing to forgive errant hus- 
bands, once they realize that the husband’s disloyalty 
to the marriage covenant is typical rather than ex- 
ceptional. Would such statistical knowledge really 
help to heal a broken covenant? Would murderers 
have an easier conscience if they were told that the 
rate of this crime had increased markedly in recent 
times ? And would the victims of any crime be eased 
by such knowledge? And even if they were, are the 
subjective reactions of perpetrators and victims of 
wrong-doing the only data upon which to base moral 
judgments? If it is possible to define the normative 
in terms of the typical as simply as this report sug- 








gests, all we need in the future is an accurate Gallup 
poll. That would be the final triumph of a “scien- 
tific” civilization. 

Christians are frequently enmeshed in a legalism 
which fails to recognize the relativity of historical 
conventions. They are, furthermore, frequently 
guilty of a graceless and self-righteous legalism, 
lacking in charity toward those who have been 
worsted by the tumult of their own passions. There 
is nothing in the present situation to encourage com- 
placency among those of us who call ourselves 
Christian. Yet we do have at least a tenuous hold 
upon a dimension of existence which is not touched 
in this report. We know that the “rules of the game 
of life” are neither purely arbitrary conventions nor 
purely the product of shifting opinions. 


While Christians have much to learn in relating 
all the vitalities of human existence creatively to the 
whole of human personality, they do not, at any 
rate, try to solve a difficult problem by eliminating 
the whole dimension of the personal. The modern 
naturalism which seeks to solve the problems of 
man’s sexual life by treating him as an animal, only 
slightly more complex than other brutes, represents 
a therapy which implies a disease in our culture as 
grievous or more grievous than the sickness it 
pretends to cure. 


R. N. 


Editorial Notes 


We present in this issue a remarkable statement 
of his position by Professor Hromadka of the 
theological faculty of Prague University. Professor 
Hromadka was one of the leading anti-Nazis in 
Czechoslovakia and spent the war years here in 
America, teaching at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. He returned recently to his native land and 
immediately became the outstanding leader in the 
Protestant church. In this article he states his rea- 
sons for supporting the new Communist govern- 
ment. We do not know whether Professor Hromad- 
ka knows of the streams of refugees who are flee- 
ing his native land, much as he had to flee Nazi 
tyranny. We may not agree with the political deci- 
sion at which he arrived. But his article is of tre- 
mendous value; for it reveals that his decision was 
not taken heedlessly and that he is fully conscious of 
the perils of the movement with which he has allied 
himself. One must respect the integrity of the deci- 
sion, even if one does not agree with it. 





Another side of this problem is furnished by news 
that a group of Christians in the Eastern zone of 
Germany are protesting against the activity of the 





Christian Democratic party in gathering signatures 
to a petition, initiated by a “Peoples Congress” de- 
manding “the unity of Germany and a just peace.” 
It is the contention of the critics that the Christian 
Democratic party is merely a catspaw of the Com- 
munist party in this maneuver. Naturally every 
German is disturbed by the partition of Germany 
and desires the restoration of its unity. The Rus- 
sians are bound to make this desire the basis of their 
propaganda in coming months. They will probably 
in due time proclaim a government which will pre- 
tend to be the government of a united Germany, 
prevented from achieving its goal only by the ma- 
chinations of the “imperialist” powers, which hold 
on to the western part of Germany. 

The inclination of a “Christian” party in the 
western zone to accept this pretension at face value 
reveals the danger of “Christian” politics particular- 
ly in a situation in which the Christian party exists 
merely by sufferance of the dominant communist 
party. The fact that this policy is challenged by 
Christians, on the other hand, proves their moral 
and spiritual resource in a political situation. If 
Christians in the Western world find it difficult to 
make right political decisions amid the moral am- 
biguities of the world situation, they might humbly 
reflect upon the difference between their situation 
and that of Christians in Czechoslovakia or Ger- 
many. There a right decision may mean death or 
imprisonment and a wrong decision may mean a 
new complicity in the progress of tyranny. 

R. N. 
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Between Yesterday and Tomorrow 


JOSEF L. HROMADKA 


T may now be said that the week of February 

20-27, 1948, was a deep break in the national 
life of Czechoslovakia. The people of that demo- 
cratic country were confronted with more than a 
mere political crisis. What they have gone through 
is a real social and political revolution with all its 
implications and repercussions. The more clearly 
you realize the depth and dimensions of the revolu- 
tionary changes in Czechoslovakia, the more ade- 
quately you will be in a position to understand some 
of their disturbing aspects, and the less confused 
you will be by what is more or less irrelevant. The 
restoration of the Czechoslovak independence on the 
ruins of the old Austrian-Hungarian monarchy in 
1918 did not change the structure of our social life. 
The ground of all Europe was, to be sure, vibrating, 
and an attentive ear would have heard the cracking 
in the very foundations of the decaying civilization. 
However, the way of life was going on without any 
profound change. The social stratification was, then, 
only slightly modified by the political advance of the 
working class. May of 1945 brought a much deeper 
transformation into our society. The Hitlerian 
counter-revolution had undermined, morally and 
politically, culturally and economically, the old civi- 
lized order, and had compromised a large part of the 
old bourgeoisie which was all too ready to listen to 
the anti-communistic crusade of the Nazi leaders. 
The war, by its very nature, prompted radical so- 
cialistic aspirations. The victory of the Soviet Union 
made the communistic parties the best prepared and 
the most powerful organizers of the working masses. 
And yet, also after the World War II, there was 
left some chance for a progressive, forward-work- 
ing, non-socialist party to survive and to participate 
in the rehabilitation of the national life. The Febru- 
ary events of 1948 brought to the end any such 
chance. The Czechoslovak bourgeoisie, even with 
its very progressive section, has ceased to exist as 
a politically active and creative factor. In 1848, the 
Czechoslovak young bourgeoisie started its remark- 
able career. In 1948, a weary, decadent bourgeoisie 
broke down. The Communists and the radical So- 
cialists may have been ruthless and unscrupulous, 
but they knew what they wanted and what was to 
be done. This cannot be said of the other parties. 
I shall never forget what the late Jan Masaryk, 
about five or six weeks before the fateful February 
events, told me: “The trouble is,” he said in the 
course of our talks about the then almost unbearable 
internal political tension, “the trouble is that the 
Communists know exactly what they want, are won- 
derfully organized, and have always been hard work- 
ing people. Whereas the rest of us do not know 
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what to want and what to do.” The way in which 
the February crisis was precipitated appeared then, 
and appears still more today, to have been pitifully 
clumsy and amateurish. 

I am not ready to slander, and to cast contempt 
upon anybody, but this much must be stressed: if 
you interpret the Czechoslovak crisis merely as So- 
viet expansion or a Communistic machination ignor- 
ing the other side of the picture, namely the politi- 
cal helplessness and the lack of a constructive pro- 
gram on the part of the Czechoslovak bourgeoisie, 
you can hardly grasp the meaning of what happened 
in February. My own sincere hope and desire was 
that we should succeed in preserving Czechoslovakia 
as a kind of meeting place where the best and the 
most creative elements of the East and the West 
would come together and construct a common 
ground of cooperation. That was, I suspect, the 
guiding idea of President Benes’s statesmanship. 
He knew—long before Munich—that any European 
peace and order could be established and preserved 
only on one condition: that the Soviet Union and 
the Communistic parties be accepted as equal co- 
workers and co-builders of the future Europe. Now, 
Czechoslovakia has become part and parcel of the 
Eastern orbit, and is speedily walking in the direc- 
tion of a socialistic state. Until February, the coun- 
try was a partly social, partly liberal democracy. 
At the present moment, it is a socialistic democracy. 
I use deliberately the term “democracy,” although 
my Western friends may object to this word in this 
connection. I even now maintain that our Czecho- 
slovak mission remains to be a country where the 
democratic freedoms and civil rights grow on the 
broadest socialistic basis, to be a country which 
might bring together all that is great both in West- 
ern and Eastern Europe. Many a friend, reading 
this proclamation, will undoubtedly smile or shrug 
his shoulders at the naiveté of my illusions. And 
yet, I mean it earnestly, although few observers see 
the perils and dangers of the present situation more 
than I do. 


The International Situation 


A word should be said about the international 
situation as one of the factors which are responsible 
for the Czechoslovak revolutionary change. With- 
out the terrific tensions between the Western and 
Eastern block, the transformation of the Czecho- 
slovak life would have—in all probability—proceeded 
more smoothly and more gradually. The present 
conflict between the West and the East being as it 
is, rather growing in intensity than subsiding, the 
Czechoslovak internal situation could not escape a 
radical change. Many of us had expected its coming 











a little later. I have to remind our Western friends 
of the fact that under the given international cir- 
cumstances it was, in the end, well-nigh impossible 
to resolve the increasing tension between the politi- 
cal groups in my country without a sort of earth- 
quake. How could we? The anti-communistic 
groups were politically and morally incapable of cop- 
ing with the situation. No thoughtful and intelligent 
man in Czechoslovakia dare propose any solution 
that might be interpreted as anti-Soviet. The Czecho- 
slovak people cannot go back beyond Munich and 
base their national destiny on anything that would 
ignore the Soviet Union. If the Czechoslovak citi- 
zens were asked a single question whether they 
would be ready to risk the indifference of the Soviet- 
Russia toward the national security of their coun- 
try, the vast majority of them would reply with a 
definite negative. The tragedy of Munich has be- 
come an open wound in our historical life. The 
weakness of the anti-communistic groups was due 
also to the fact that a common man in my country 
may dislike the Communists and distrust the Soviet 
Russia, but he would hesitate to entrust the security 
of his nation to the parties which might erect a 
barrier between Czechoslovakia and the Soviet 
Union. Even if it had been possible for the Czecho- 
slovak anti-Communists to side-track the Commu- 
nists for a moment and to form a government with- 
out them, they would have created such an internal 
chaos and such an unrest in the mind of the people 
that the country would have fallen into confusion 
and disaster. It so happened that the Communists 
and the Radical Socialists (also within the Catholic 
People’s Party) represent not only the socially and 
economically most vigorous tendencies in our so- 
ciety, but also the cause of the national security 
which without the Soviet Union appears to be on 
shaky grounds. 

We must also keep in mind that the indignation 
of the West about what is going on in our country 
has not a very strong moral appeal to our citizens. 
How many of those who are criticizing and con- 
demning our present political regime, were rather 
patient and tolerant to the pre-war anti-communis- 
tic dictatorships in the area of the present “people’s 
democracies !”’ 


Christians in Czechoslovakia 


This is, however, just one side of the picture. 
What about the Christians in Czechoslovakia? How 
have they reacted to the February events? It is 
scarcely possible to answer these questions in a 
clear way. For the time being, the churches have 
not been directly affected. There has not been any 
anti-religious or anti-church propaganda. “The 
Free-Thought” movement, which used to be closely 
associated with socialism, is almost non-existent. 
And yet, every clearly thinking Christian has come 
to realize that the days ahead of us may become the 





most serious days of our spiritual history. Here we 
stand, facing a situation which is not to our liking, 
which came about against our wishes and expecta- 
tions, which, however, is here as a reality. We 
cannot afford to deal with it according to the sim- 
plified and easy formulae of anti-totalitarianism and 
anti-communism. We have got to understand it 
much more adequately and much more construc- 
tively. The events of our present history go far 
beyond the analogy of Nazism and Communism. 
Using this analogy quite a few of our friends from 
abroad are trying to offer us a recipe of what we 
ought to do. There may be some common elements 
and aspects shared by both, Nazism and Commu- 
nism, but the constant “analogizing” and the ready- 
made pills would not work and help. The situation 
is so serious and difficult precisely because it is 
different from the situation under a Nazi regime. 
If we dare to proclaim a single ““No” to the present 
state of affairs, everything would be more simple 
and easy. But this is exactly what we cannot, and 
must not, do. 

Now, I must pause and make clear one point : what 
I just said is my personal opinion. It has often been 
criticized, and even contradicted by my very good 
friends. The church I belong to is socially and 
politically rather conservative; conservative if we 
look at it from the perspective of the present his- 
tory. A large number of my brethren feel rather 
disturbed. And rightly so. Most of them are mem- 
bers of the class that is at the end of its historical 
mission. Today, two months after the February 
revolution, you can see, and almost touch with your 
fingers, the process of the liquidation of what we call 
bourgeosie: without insolence, blood and corpses, 
and yet very real. I know what I am talking about 
since | am very closely connected with the groups 
which are losing their old economic security, pres- 
tige, glamour and comfort. They realize the change 
without understanding its deeper historical meaning. 
Some of them insist that it is just a temporary mis- 
hap and misfortune which will pass before long with 
the change of government. Many of them, however, 
are aware of the permanent nature of what is going 
on and feel helpless, hanging in the air, insecure, 
and hostile to the regime. Only very few understand 
the historical meaning of the February crisis and 
try to arrive at a creative readjustment to the social 
process. 

Furthermore, with the fall of the bourgeoisie, 
some precious values of the bourgeois culture are 
getting lost: some moral standards, social conven- 
tions of decency, punctuality, politeness, personal 
correctness, honesty, decorativeness and refinement. 
Life is getting—partly because of the terrific wounds 
suffered during the Nazi occupation, partly because 
of the revolutionary process—more raw, crude, 
formless. The bourgeoisie of the nineteenth century, 
being indifferent in regard to the ultimate issues of 
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human life, created an atmosphere of tolerance, free- 
dom, indulgence; now it is exactly this atmosphere 
that is gradually fading away. How disturbing! 
The prevalent majority of the rank and file Prot- 
estants in my country are undergoing a painful 
shock, and a very hard time either of confession or 
of readjustment. Likewise the men and women who 
are ready to deal with the situation from the per- 
spective of faith and theology are finding themselves 
in an attitude either of negation or of very severe 
criticism. Some of them say “No,” or take their 
new situation as a judgment of the divine wrath. 
Some of them, again, interpret the February events 
as a divine warning and challenge to withdraw from 
the “labyrinth of the world” into the sanctuary of 
faith and theology. The number of those who are 
ready to accept the situation without reservation is 
negligible. What a variety of attitudes and reactions ! 


Personal Attitude 


My personal attitude differs from all of them. I 
accept the February change as a step in the unavoid- 
able and justifiable process of the social transforma- 
tion of our life. The whole post-war life of Europe 
in general, and of Central and Eastern Europe in 
particular, is so fluid and abnormal that any effort 
to analyze it only from the perspective of a normal 
democratic process will prove to be inadequate and 
arbitrary. Let me, again, repeat what I said a mo- 
ment ago: I do not believe that the anti-communistic 
mood now prevalent in Western countries is cap- 
able of understanding the real issue of the present 
times. Furthermore, I resent the way in which so 
many conservative and even reactionary (I apolo- 
gize for using the word “reactionary”) elements 
have been assisted in the name of formal democracy. 
However, my attitude to the present regime is not 
that of an adaptation and self-identification. The 
center of gravity of my own life and position is on 
another plane to that of the present masters of 
Czechoslovakia. The perspective of my political de- 
cision essentially differs from the perspective of 
Communism. However, I believe that the social and 
economic transformation of our life along the lines 
of socialism cannot be “contained” and halted. Any 
effort to halt it is based on a wrong historical judg- 
ment, on an inadequate insight into the process of 
our times, and is heaping perilous explosive forces 
under the foundations of our life. Unfortunately, I 
do not see any chance to carry out the socialization 
of our society without, or even against, the com- 
munistic parties as they have been organized during 
the last thirty years. Communism is partly an heir 
of the age-long craving for social justice and equal- 
ity, partly a child of the errors, blindness and greedi- 
ness of the decadent bourgeois society. I am find- 
ing myself, at least for a moment, where the com- 
munistic parties are carrying on their historical 
mission. The path of my faith and the path of the 


communistic activity intersect one another, but they 
are not identical, they are of an essentially different 
nature. 

Hence, I do not feel depressed. I am sick of the 
continuous grumbling of the helpless and emascu- 
lated, anti-communistic complaining and whining 
flowing from so many, otherwise decent and nice, 
Christians. My faith does not allow me to withdraw 
into the holy of holies of my innermost inwardness. 
I do believe that my place is, precisely at the 
present moment, on the spot of the most essential 
changes of my country, where the burning lava of 
history can be directed and shaped by what we be- 
lieve is the highest criterion of our life. I may be 
wrong in the analysis and understanding of the 
present times. As a matter of fact, I may be walk- 
ing on the edge of an abyss: one wrong step, and 
the fall will ensue with a terrific logic. And yet, the 
Christian witness has got to be carried on where 
there is no security. 

On the 25th of February (the day of the Febru- 
ary revolution) a group of my best friends and com- 
rades came to see me, to tell me that they had ceased 
to trust my judgment and to follow my leadership. 
We had a long talk. It was one of the most dramatic 
moments of my life. Two days later, one of them, 
a man whom I deeply respect and love, came to see 
me again and said, “I am now much calmer than 
the day before yesterday. I still believe that there 
is nothing else to be done than to withdraw from 
the public life and devote one’s own energy to a 
deeper study of the Bible and to a more vigorous 
witness of our faith. Nevertheless, I am certain 
that both of us, you and I, are standing on the same 
ground of faith and theology. You may be wrong 
in your political judgment and in the way in which 
you interpret the present events, and I may be right. 
Or vice versa; you may be right, and I may be 
wrong. As long as we admit the limitations and 
weaknesses of our judgment, and as long as we bow 
our heads before the same ultimate tribunal, we 
are one in spite of our differences.” That was ap- 
proximately his pronouncement—and my mind and 
heart responded in the same spirit. 

My present position was prepared by a long study 
of T. J. Masaryk’s profound analysis of the moral, 
spiritual and social decay of what we call the mod- 
ern man and the liberal capitalistic society. His un- 
derstanding of the present times as a great “world 
revolution” has helped me to approach the social 
and economic unrest without fear and anxiety. In 
the same manner my theology—based on the Bibli- 
cal testimony of the real presence of the Crucified 
and Risen in the deepest depth of human misery, 
and of His ultimate victory at the end of times— 
has assisted me in my theological effort to keep my 
faith free from any self-identification with our so- 
cial or cultural order, free also from the Western 
civilization which I greatly cherish and love. Yes, 








indeed, I may be wrong. The Communist-controlled 
regime may, with a sinister inner logic, drive our 
life into the straight-jacket of a police state and a 
totalitarian system. However, I believe in the pos- 
sibility of another alternative that the Christian heri- 
tage and witness may prove to be a transforming 
power and keep the new socialistic or communistic 
order free from spiritual stagnation and impotence. 


Looking Ahead 


The days ahead of us will, in all probability, be 
very difficult and pregnant with many perils and 
dangers. Every day brings a new situation, new 
hopes and new clouds. Every day we have to pray 
for wisdom, providence and courage. The church 
of Christ must not keep herself behind the Maginot- 
line of defense. She has to carry on her witness and 
struggle precisely on the spot of the greatest danger. 
Some of us may withdraw from the public life ; some 
of us must withdraw, and dedicate our lives to the 
innermost sanctuary of faith and theology. There 
are others, however, who have got to stand at the 
point where—through the Divine providence and 
judgment—the most dynamic historical forces and 
the witness of the church meet and intersect one 
another. It may so happen that the days to come 
will involve us in what we call an existential 
struggle, a struggle for the ultimate issues of life 
and faith. The era of liberal bourgeoisie with its in- 
difference, neutrality and tolerant indulgence is 
over. The present rulers have a definite and aggres- 
sive Weltanschaung, even if they refrain from an 
attack upon the church and religion. Our faith and 
Christianity will—humanly speaking—prevail only 
under two conditions: (1) that they carry their 
witness without trying to be a reservoir and strong- 
hold of the old social and economic order, and (2) 
that they are really based on the realities of the 
prophetic and apostolic message and know what the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection of the Incarnate Word 
of God are. It will be a life and death struggle. If 
the church becomes a real confessing church, she 
will not only be a rallying point of all who have 
found a way out of confusion and despair, but she 
will save from materialistic corruption the noble as- 
pirations of the new order. It is a time of great 
perils as well as of great hopes. 


Priorities in Reconstruction 
HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


REWER EDDY used to say that the parable of 
the Good Samaritan reveals three possible at- 
titudes to those in trouble: the robbers beat them up; 
the hypocritically pious pass them up; the truly reli- 
gious lift them up. 
Let us look at the record so far as it is accessible. 
The governmeni statistics show that for all over- 





seas aid of a non-governmental nature last year 
Americans as individuals and through all kinds of 
institutional effort sent an estimated $838,000,000. 


To get the picture into real focus, however, some 
other facts need to be kept in mind, and they are 
so startling as to be almost beyond belief. I am in- 
debted mainly to Gunther Stein whose article on 
“Happy America” I read in the London Spectator 
for January 16th. America, with about 6.2% of the 
world’s population, has almost one half of the world’s 
income—or 47%. We produce 16% of the world’s 
food and eat 14144%. Thus we have fourteen times 
the average income of all the rest of mankind per 
capita and well over twice the average amount of 
food—our normal intake being estimated at 72% 
above the safety line for health. 


Now let us look at what the churches as institu- 
tions have done in the spirit of the Good Samaritan 
—remembering that there is no way of discovering 
what part of the individual aid to individuals through 
gifts of money or supplies represented Christian im- 
pulse over and above family loyalty and other fine, 
but not necessarily specifically Christian motives. 


It is estimated that the non-Roman churches of 
America gave something in the neighborhood of 
$40,000,000—probably more—to Europe and Asia 
in money or in material aid. This is perhaps an aver- 
age of $1.00 per capita for all Protestant Christians 
—who, since they are mainly middle-class folk, have 
per capita well over 14 times as much real income 
as the average of the rest of the world. 


The same Christians in 1947 gave for all purposes 
through their churches $780,563,780—or, roughly, 
twenty times as much as they gave to the desper- 
ately needy in the world’s most tragic period of hu- 
man suffering. They are reliably reported to have 
in hand another $600,000,000 for the embellishment, 
repair, enlargement and replacement of their own 
undamaged buildings, already the best in the world 
(worth $4,000,000,000 at a conservative estimate). 

The American churches which gave the $40,000,- 
000 mentioned above for overseas relief, made about 
$14,248,826.77 of that available through Church 
World Service in a united budget and coordinated 
much of what they did denominationally. 

What went to the 21 nations of Europe where 
jointly organized work is in progress under the De- 
partment of Reconstruction (dependent mainly for 
support on Church World Service, Inc.) represented 
$5,468,325 in physical goods and $2,882,719 in cash 
direct to Geneva or in grants recommended by Ge- 
neva. 


For Asia the corresponding figures are: supplies 
$2,556.172 ; cash $2,287,598 and, in addition, there 
were grants of about $575,000 for auxiliary services 
in both Asia and Europe, out of a total of $14,248,- 
826.77. This means that per capita average of giv- 
ing through Church World Service by members of 
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the constituent churches was last year about 21¢ in 
cash and 28¢ worth of contributed supplies. 

Even so, there were months last year when the 
World Council’s Department of Reconstruction and 
Inter-Church Aid did not receive a penny from 
American churches beyond a small grant toward ad- 
ministrative expenses, and from month to month 
it was necessary for the Director of the Department, 
Dr. James Hutchison Cockburn, to revise (lower) 
the estimates, which he had sent to the churches in 
21 devastated lands, of the relief which they might 
be justified in expecting through the year. The ef- 
fect of this upon the morale of those struggling 
to meet impossible situations is almost beyond exag- 
geration. 

All this adds up to the simple fact that the Amer- 
ican Christians are not using their chosen channel 
to anything like the extent it could be used for the 
most effective and economical aid to the churches 
in Europe and Asia now in such desperate need. 

Such a fact does not, perhaps, tend to lift giving 


of itself apart from the human elements and the 
spiritual factors which are involved. But the fact 
is set down here because warm-hearted Christians 
with imagination and insight ought to know it and 
ought to use it along with other more spiritual or 
more human facts to open wider the storehouse of 
treasure which is ours. 

The parable of the Good Samaritan was the theme 
of the opening paragraph of this article. The par- 
able of the last judgment may well be in our minds 
as we contemplate the facts which are revealed. 
Surely the Master whose heart was moved with 
compassion when he saw multitudes with nothing to 
eat is still saying to many of his contemporary fol- 
lowers in the richest nation in all history: “I was 
hungry and ye gave me no meat. . . . I was sick and 
in prison and ye visited me not, naked and ye clothed 
me not.” 

It is not a matter about which one can be com- 
placent. It ought to be a matter for deep heart 
searching and for prayerful openhanded action now. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Russian Church Blesses Soviet Army 


The Russian Orthodox Church has blessed the Soviet 
Army as “just” and “entirely different from those of 
capitalist countries.” The church’s blessing was ex- 
pressed in the current issue of the Journal of the Mos- 
cow Patriarchate, its official organ. Scoring the armies 
of “capitalist countries” as bent on aggression, the 
Journal characterized the Red Army as “serving ex- 
clusively the purposes of popular gains. Our army is 
flesh of flesh of the entire working people” and is being 
maintained as “a real force to resist the evil of im- 
perialists and neo-fascists,” the church organ asserted, 
adding: “The church is praying for victory for the 
Soviet Army. God save the Soviet Army, defender of 
peace throughout the world for many years to come.” 

R.N.S. 


Germany: Message Concerning 
The Jewish Question 


At its meeting on April 7 and 8, in Darmstadt, the 
Fraternal Council of the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many drew up a “Message concerning the Jewish Ques- 
tion.” 

The message begins by expressing the regret of the 
Fraternal Council, that no general message had so far 
been published concerning what happened to the Jews 
in the past. It therefore thanks the German pastors 
and church members for “finding, and expressing this 
message and suffering for it.” The Fraternal Council 
also thanks “all those who have thereby erected warn- 
ing signs, both at home and abroad.” 

The Fraternal Council perceives the danger that the 
same evil spirit may be conjured up again. “Now that 
we are suffering for the sins we committed against the 
Jews, there is a growing danger that we may turn away 
from God’s judgment to a new form of anti-Semitism.” 
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But “in this danger and temptation, God’s Word con- 
fronts us and helps us to think and act rightly towards 
the Jews.” 

In the second part of the message, a number of prin- 
ciples are drawn up for the relationship between the 
Jews and the Christian church, on the basis of Holy 
Scripture. The principle is laid down that Christians 
must regard the fate of the Jewish people in the light 
of Christ “the Son of God, who was born a Jew.” “By 
crucifying the Messiah, Israel repudiated its own voca- 
tion and mission.” But the church should not therefore 
brand the Jews as “solely responsible for the Crucifixion 
of Christ. . . . Since the time of Christ, and through 
Him, the grace of election has passed from Israel to the 
church, which consists of people of all nations, Jews and 
Gentiles. The church must not, therefore, make a di- 
vision between the Christian Jews and the non-Christian 
Jews.” It should wait for “the erring children of Israel 
to resume the place reserved for them by God.” 

The church must recognize the Jew as its “erring 
brother” who is nevertheless destined for Christ, and 
whom God has never forsaken. The church must there- 
fore love him, and call him, just because the fate of the 
Jews is “a silent sermon” showing that “God is not 
mocked.” 

The Fraternal Council adds: “It was a fatal mistake 
for the modern churches to treat the Jewish question 
purely from the secular point of view of humanitarian- 
ism, emancipation and anti-Semitism. . . . The Word of 
God teaches us, to our shame and sorrow, how we have 
failed in our duty to the Jews. And now we are faced 
by the judgments of God, to which we submit in sincere 
repentance.” 

The third part of the Message urges the church to 
recognize the “mysterious affinity” between Israel and 
the church, which is part of the will of God in obedience 
to the witness of the Old and New Testaments.” Chris- 
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tians should help “to make good the wrong that has 
been done... .” 

“We turn especially to you,” the message goes on, 
“who are descended from the seed of Abraham, and 
who now confess by God’s grace that Jesus Christ, the 
Crucified and the Risen Lord, is the Saviour through 
Whom you are blessed as the children of God. We ask 
you to keep in mind this miracle of divine mercy, and 
not to think only of what men have done to you—men 
who were baptized with the same baptism as yourselves 
and who are called, together with you, to fellowship 
within the Body of Christ. 

“We know how difficult we have made it for you, 
through our silence and our lack of love, to believe that 
the time of salvation has come, in which Jews and Gen- 
tiles will praise God together with one accent, for His 
mercy and His truth.” EPS. 


Japan: Anglican Bishops Get Exit Permits 


Three Japanese bishops belonging to the Holy Cath- 
olic Church in Japan (Anglican) have been given exit 
clearances by Allied occupation authorities here to at- 
tend international religious gatherings in Europe this 
summer. 

The prelates are: Bishop Michael Hinsuke Yashiro 
of Kobe, who will attend the Lambeth Conference in 
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London; and Bishop Timothy Makoto Makita of North 
Kwanto, and Assistant Bishop Sadajiro Yanagihara of 
Osaka, who will attend both the Lambeth Conference 
and the general assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Amsterdam. 

They are the first Japanese churchmen to be given 
exit permits since the war. 

Missionary circles expressed the belief that Allied 
occupation authorities would generally relax their pol- 
icy to permit clearance of scholarship students, and of 
church leaders invited to attend international church 
meetings in the United States and Europe. 

According to FMC officials, sufficient funds can be 
guaranteed for at least 25 persons. Among those al- 
ready chosen are Takuo Matsumoto, principal of Hiro- 
shima Girls College, whose wife was killed by the atomic 
bombing, and the Rev. K. Tanimoto, made famous by 
John Hersey’s book, “Hiroshima.” R.N.S. 


Hungary: The New “Party Line” 
And Church Reaction 


Describing Hungary’s Communist-dominated regime 
as a “socially just and democratic order,” Minister of 
Cults and Education Julius Ortutay appealed for church 
support of the government. 


Speaking at a meeting of parliamentary representa- 
tives of the Smallholders Party, he urged religious lead- 
ers to remember that “Christ didn’t come on earth as 
the God of the aristocrats, great bankers, and fascist 
murderers, but as the Saviour of the oppressed and poor. 
Hungarian democracy,” Ortutay said, “has behaved 
generously toward the churches, helping the parishes, 
the congregations, church schools, and various institu- 
tions to overcome postwar financial and other difficulties, 
by giving them large treasury grants. Hungarian de- 
mocracy wants to rebuild or restore church buildings 
destroyed or damaged during the war brought upon this 
unfortunate country by the ruthlessness of Hitlerite 
Germany. However,” he added, “democracy expects 
from the Hungarian churches that they should support 
the new, socially just, democratic order of the country.” 

In the course of his speech, Ortutay defended Hun- 
garian policies unfavorable to religious education in 
schools by citing the United States where, he said, the 
State does not permit denominational religious educa- 
tion in the public schools. R.N.S. 


Korea: The Need of Christian Literature 


Eighty-five per cent of all literature distributed in 
Korea is published by the Communist Press, according 
to Dr. John W. Decker, American Secretary for the 
International Missionary Council. Dr. Decker stated 
that “the Christian literature program in Asia is ham- 
pered by a scarcity of paper” and a “lack of understand- 
ing that the battle being fought in Asia is primarily for 
the control of men’s minds. Communism in Asia can 
be effectively challenged if the production of literature 
explaining our point of view can be stepped up,” the 
churchman, who returned last month from a tour of 
the Far East, declared. “You can drive a preacher out 
of his parish, or force missionaries to flee a country, 
but there is no effective way to enforce a literature 
blockade.” Missions Public Relations. 
Ge Ee , 333 
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